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Abstract 

t 

This paper outlines a psychosocial model of acculturation Intended to 
account for the occurrence of Intergeneratlonal/acculturatlonal differences 
and Its concomitant family disruption. Two acculturation scales were deve- 
loped measuring self-reported behaviors and value dimensions. The beha-^ 
vloral scale provided a highly reliable and valid measure of acculturation 
and proved superior to the valu«s scale in almost every respect* Behavioral 
and value acculturation were found to be linear functions of the amount of 
time a person was exposed to the host culture, and the rate at which the 
behavioral acculturation process took place was found to be a function of 
the age and sex of the individual. The findings suggest that intergeneratlonal/ 
acculturatlonal differences develop because younger members of the family 
acculturate more rapidly than older family members. The clinical Implications 
of these findings are discussed. 
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ACCULTURATION s THEORY, MEASUREMENT, AND CLINICAL IMPLICATIONS 

During the last decade, over three million Immigrants entered the United 
States (U.S. Census, 1970). Many studies have documented the high rates of 
behavioral disorders among Immigrants and there has been increased Interest In 
identifying factors related to psychosocial disruption among these groups 
(Berry & Annls, 1974; Ihsam Al-Issa, 1970; Mezey, 1960). According to Tyhurst 
(1951) these disorders result from the stresses of migration and adaptation to 
a new culture. Berry and Annls (1974) Indicate that factors inducing stress in- 
clude cultural change, the breakdown of family ties, abrupt changes in the en- 
vironment, language barriers, and discrimination. Other writers have also sug- 
gested that the acculturation process results in the disruption of the family 
which in turn leads to behavioral disorders In family members (Kelly, 1973). 

This article describes a psychosocial model of acculturation developed 
as part of a larger program focusing on the treatment of behavioral disorders 
within the Latino immigrant community in the Miami area. The article also re- 
ports on the development and validation of two acculturation scales constructed 
within the framework of the model • The research studies reported In the article 
provide empirical support for both the model and the acculturation scales. Al- 
though the evidence re .rted here is based on research on one particular com- 
munity, the model and the scales appear generalisable enough to be useful for 
field work with a wide variety of similar immigrant communities. 

.Acculturation 14 a complex process that can be defined at two levels. First, 
at the societal level, acculturation can be defined as the process of accommodation 
of an immigrant culture to a host culture. Contact between the two cultures 
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Inevitably results In a mutual exchange of cultural elements and a modification 
of both cultures. In those situations where one culture represents a distinct 
minority (e.g.» a migrant and a host culture) » the process of cultural exchange 
is assymetrlcal and the direction of acculturation Is toward the host culture. 
Thu8» at a societal level » acculturation Involves the assymetrlcal attenuation 
of differences between a migrant and a host culture. 

Acculturation can also be defined at the level of the Individual. The 
process of Individual acculturation Involves an accommodation on the part of 
the members of the migrant culture to the host culture. At this lev^l, accul- 
turation Involves the modification of the Individual's customs, habits » lan- 
guage usage I life style » and value orientations. 

Previous research suggests that certain aspects of the acculturation 
process are related to family disruption and behavioral disorders (Berry & Annls^ 
1974; Gonzalez-Relgosa & Del Castillo 1975; Kelly » 1973; Scopetta & Alegre, 1975). 
The acculturation model described here builds on this research and attempts to 
define the relationship between behavioral disorders « family disruption » and the 
acculturation process. In addition, It also provides a theoretical framework 
which accounts for two major clinical findings of the treatment program. First, 
clinical experience In connection with the treatment program suggested that the 
high rate of behavioral disorders within the Cuban Immigrant community was as- 
sociated with high levels of family disruption. Second, clinical observations 
with the Cuban community further Indicated that family disruption occurs as a 
result of Intergeneratlonal differences In acculturation (Gonsales-Relgosa & Del 
Castillo, 1975; Scopetta & Alegre, 1975). When youngsters acculturate more ra- 
pldly than their parents, the usual Intergeneratlonal gap (Spiegel, 19>S) becomes 
compounded with Intergeneratlonal/acculturatlonal differences (Scopetta & Alegre, 
1975). According to Klng^ Scopetta, and Ssapocsnik (1975), this results in an 
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exacerbated Intergencratlonal/acculturatlonal gap which constitutes the essence 
of family disruption. The acculturation model reported here Is thus based on two 
assumptions concerning the relationship between behavioral disorders, family dls*- 
fuptlon, and the acculturation process. The first assumption Is that the high 
rate of behavioral disorders among Immigrant communities Is a consequence of 
the high level of family disruption within these groups; and, the second as- 
sumption le that the high rate of family disruption within the Immigrant com- 
munity Is a consequence of Intergeneratlonal differences In the rates of ac- 
culturation within these families « 

Based on those assumptions^ a theoretical model of the process of ac- 
culturation was developed to explain the occurrence of intergeneratlonal/ac- 
culturetlonal differences. The basic core of the model consists of two hypo- 
theses concerning the process of acculturation. The first hypothesis la that 
individual acculturation Is a linear process that progresses as a function of 
the length of time the person has been exposed to the host culture. Thus, the 
nore time an individual has been exposed to the host culture the more complete 
the person's acculturation will ba. The second hypothesis Is that the rate of 
acculturation is a function of the individual's age^ Specifically, the younger 
a person is at the time of his Initial exposure to the host culture the more 
rapidly acculturation will proceed. 

In addition, two other hypotheses are suggested based on previous research 
findings. The third hypothesis is that the rate of acculturation differs for 
vales and females, with males acculturating more rapidly than females (Papajohn 
& Spiegel, 1971^ Santisteban, 1975). The fourth hypothesis, a methodological 
one, la that there are at least two distinct dimensions of acculturatlon~a 
dimension of behavioral acculturation (Campisi, 1947 t Carballo, 1970), and a di- 
nension of value acculturation (Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, 1961). The dimension 
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of behavioral acculturation involves the gradual adoption by the Individual of 
the more overt and observable aspects of the host culture, Including the host 
culture's language, customs, habits, and life style. The value dimension Is 
less overt and Involves the gradual adoption by the individual of the host cul- 
ture's basic value orientation. 

In order to operationalize and apply this theoretical model of acculturation, 
measures of behavioral and value acculturation were developed. The remaining 
sections of the paper report on the development of the acculturation scales, and 
on the validation of both the model and the scales. 
Subjects 

Fcur samples drawn from the Miami areii were used in the development and 
validation of the acculturation model and scales. Sample 1 consisted of Cuban 
Americans selected to include a wide range of age and social economic levels, 
as well as both sexes. Sample 1 contained a total of 265 individuals, including 
105 males and 150 females (sex data were missing on nine persons). The age of 
the sample ranged from lA to 85 with an average age of 35.6. An index of socio* 
economic status was obtained using Hollingshead's (1957) seven point occupational 
scale. The distribution of occupational categories for the head of household in-* 
eluded the following: professional, ?.9Z; manager ial-^proprietor, 16.7%; edminis* 
trative{ 19.5%; clerical, 23.0% skilled manual, 23.0%; semi-skilled manual, 10.3%; 
end unskilled manual » 0.6%. Sample 2 , the cultural reference group, consisted of 
a total of 201 white Americans who reported the United States as their country of 
birth. Individuals in this sample were Intended to be representative of the cul- 
tural group toward which the Cuban community was acculturating. This sample ranged 
in age from lA to 7 A with en average age of 20.1 years. An Index of socioeconomic 
status was obtained using Holllngshead's (1957) seven point occupational scale. 
The distribution of occupational categories for the head jf household included: 
professionali 13.1%; managerial-proprietor, 13.8%; administrative, 17.7%; clerical, 
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17.7%; skilled manual, 26.2%; semi-skilled manual, 10.0%; and unskilled manual, 
1.5%. Sample 3 c onsisted. of 69 Cuban American high school students dravm from 
two different schools roughly matched for socioeconomic status. This sample in- 
cluded 22 males and 47 females. Sample A consisted of A7 white American high 
school students drawn from the same two schools as in Sample 3. This sample in- 
cluded 18 males and 32 females. 

The Development of the Acculturation Scales 

Item construction 

The first step in the development of the acculturation scales consisted 
of preparing an initial set of items consistent with the theoretical model. 
Specifically, the initial acculturation questionnaire developed consisted of 
two sections — a self reported behaviors section and a value section. The self- 
reported behaviors section contained a total of 33 items adapted from the set 
of items reported by Campisi (1947) and Carballo (1970). Research with other 
Immigrant groups suggested that the items were useful in the measurement of ac* 
culturation. The items for the self -reported behaviors section were prepared 
in a five-point Likert format. This section of the initial acculturation 
questionnaire contained 10 items on language, 11 items on daily customs and 
habits, and 12 items on Idealized life style. 

The second section of the questionnaire consisted of 22 problem situations, 
prepared to be consistent with Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck's (1961) theory of value 
orientations. According to these writers there are five basic dimensions of human 
problems which must be solved by all cultures. These include: (1) relational 
style, (3) person-nature relationship, (3) beliefs about human nature, (4) a time 
orientation, and (5) an activity orientation. These writers alao postulated three 
different variations along which each of the five basic dimensions of human problems 
can be solved. A given culture's choice of solutions to each of the basic dimen- 
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menslons of human problems constitutes its preferred value orientation. 

In preparing the value Items, an attempt was made to reflect the nature 
of the human problems defined by Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck while setting the 
problems In a context relevant to the target population. Each of the problem 
situations was followed by three statements presenting three possible alter- 
native solutions to the problem. Since It had been clinically observed that the 
most serious acculturatlonal/lntergeneratlonal differences for families In treat- 
ment occurred along the relational dimension , relational Items were over-em- 
phasized. The final set of 22 items consisted on nine relational, four human- 
nature, four person-nature, three time, and two activity Items. 
Item selection 

Three criteria were used to select the Items for the final acculturation 
scales ; 

1. A high loading on a factorlally derived scalet 

2« A Bignif leant item discrimination between Cubans (Sample 1) and the 
cultural reference group (Sample 2) . 

3« A significant item discrimination between high and low acculturated 
Cubans. 

F actor analyses # Since the acculturation scales reported in this paper vera 
deveiD|ied to be used primarily with Cuban Americans, the Item responses (both self 
reported behaviors and value items) obtained from Sample 1 were factor analysed using 
an alpha solution and an oblique rotation (Harris-Kaiser, TYPE I). Four interpretable 
factors emerged from the analysis accounting for 28.7% of the total variance. The 
first and by far the largest factor, which accounted for 48.1% of the total factor 
variance, was a dimension of self reported behavioral acculturation. -Ihirty-tvo of 
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the 33 self -reported behavior items loaded (.30 or more) on this factor, whereas 
all of the value items loaded below .30 on this factor. The second factor, which 
accounted for 13.5% of the total factor variance, was a value factor. This factor 
was a combination of relational and person-nature value orientations with a high 
value on lineality and subjugation to nature (Kluckhohn & Strodtbeck, 1961). Seven 
of the eleven alternative ablutions loading on this factor were either lineal or 
subjugation to nature. The third factor, which accounted for l3. 4% of the total " 
factor variance, contained a heterogeneous group of solutidns to the human pr6- « » . 
blemd, th6 common core of which sdeiped to stress cooperatlo arid! ^. 

neutrality. The last iilterpr^table fat tot accounted for ^^1^ of the* total factor, 
variance* It wag clefiirly a rejlatlonal factor since 12 of the 13 solutions loading 
on this factor Wete relational items. All the items loading pbsitlvely on this t ' 
factor reflected 4 belief in itidivlduality while the items loading negatively re- 
fleeted a belief in lineality as an Interpersonal relationship style. 

Significant discrimination between Cubans and cultural reference group . 
As an index of Cuban/cultural reference group discrimination, the responses of 
the Cuban s^ple were compared, item by Item, with the responses of the cultural 
reference group. The significance of item discrimination was determined using 
a two tailed ^-test for the item responses of the Cuban sample and cultural re- 
ference group. 

Significant discrimination between high and low acculturated Cubans . As 
an Index of acculturation discrimination, the responses of high acculturated 
Cubana were compared, item by item, with the response of low acculturated Cubans. 
The external criterion used for level of acculturation within the Cuban sample 
va0 the language in which transactions occurred in the various settings used 
for data collection. Thus, persons teated in settings in which trans- 
actions took place mainly in Spanish because of the persons* lack of pro- 
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ficiency in English were labeled "low-acculturated", while persons tested in set- 
tings in which transactions were primarily in English were labeled '*high~ 
acculturated". For example, students who were participating in special programs 
as a result of their inability to profit from regular classes conducted in En- 
glish were classified as "low-acculturatcd^'. The significance of item discri- 
mination was determined using a two tailed ^-test for the item responses of the 
"high-acculturated'' and 'low-acculturated" Cubans. 
Behavioral Acculturation Scale 

The items for the behavioral acculturation scale were selected using the 
three criteria described in the item selection section. Two steps were in- 
volved in the selection of the final items. First, a secondary item pool was 
created from the initial item pool by selecting all of the items with a loading 
of .30 or greater on the first factor (the behavioral acculturation factor) and 
a t^ value with a significance level of .05 or less on the Index of Cuban/cultural 
reference group discrimination, and a t value with a significance level of .05 
or less on the index of acculturation discrimination. In addition, to facilitate 
both clinical and research use of the scale, a decision was \mdG to reduce further 
the secondary Item pool by selecting only the "best" items for the final behavioral 
acculturation scale, including nine idealised life style, eight language and seven 
customs items. The best Items from each of the domains consisted of those items 
with th« highest loadings on the first factor and the most significant within Cuban 
differences on the Index of £:;culturatlon discrimination. Table 1 contains the 
final 24 items Included in the. behavioral acculturation scale. 



Insert Table 1 About Here 
The Items on the behavioral acculturation scale consist primarily of self- 
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reported behaviors. The person Is asked to report, on a five point scale the 
relative frequency with which he engages in each behavior* The anchors for the 
scales vary for each of the four clusters of items In this scale, but follow the 
same general format • The anchors for Items 1 through 8 are: (1) Spanish all of 
the time, (2) Spanish most eiL the time, (3) Spanish and English equally, (4) 
English most of the time, and (5) English all of the time. The anchors for Items 
9 through 12 are: (1) Cuban all of the time, (2) Cuban most of the time, (3) 
Cuban at times and American other times, (4) American most of the time, (5) Ame- 
rican all of the time. The anchors for items 13 through 15 are: (1) Completely 
Cuban, (2) Mostly Cuban, (3) Mixed: Sometimes Cuban and others American^, (4)_ 
Mostly American, (5) Completely American. The anchors for items 16 through 24 
are J (1) I would wish this to be completely Cuban, (2) I would wish this to be 
mostly Cuban, (3) I would wish this to be both Cuban and American, (4) I would wish 
this to be mostly American, (5) I would wish this to be completely American « The 
items are scored using unit weights and the person's total score consists of the 
simple sum of his response weights to each of the 24 items. Therefore, total 
scores on the behavioral acculturation scale can range from 24 to 120, with a total 
score of 24 indicating minimum acculturation. In the present study, total scores 
were prorated to correct for missing item responses. Up to five Items were deleted 
without substantially affecting the psychometric properties of the scale. 
Value acculturation scale 

The Items for the value acculturation scale were selected using the three 
criteria described in the item selection se.ction. The results of these Item 
analyses procedures for the three value factors were as follows: Value factor 1 * 
Items with a loading of .30 or greater on the first value factor were compared 
using the Index of Ciiban/cultural reference group discrimination and the Index 
of acculturation discrimination. Because of the small number of items 
that met all three criteria and the low loadings of those items meeting 
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these criteria, this factor was excluded from the final scales • Value factor 2» 
Items from the second value factor were also examined using all three criteria. 
Again. I because of the small number of items meeting these criteria, this factor 
was also excluded from the final scales. Value factor 3. Items from the third 
value factor were examined as above. Ten of the items from this factor met all 
three criteria, i^e., a high loading on value factor 3 and a significant dis- 
crimination both between Cubans and the cultural reference group, and between 
low and high acculturated Cubans. Therefore, these ten items were selected for 
the final value acculturation scale. The six problem situations in which these 
items appear and the direction of their keying are presented in Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 About Here 

A , 

For each problem situation, the person is asked to choose the solution con*- 
sidered best and the solution considered worst. The weights for the keyed res*- 
ponses are as follows: a response of best for an item is given a weight of 3, a 
response of worst for an Item Is given a weight of 1, and If an item is not en- 
dorsed as either best or worst, It Is given a weight of 2. Responses for each 
Item can thus range from 1 to 3, with a score of three Indicating that the person 
considered that solution the best, a score of two Indicating that the person con^ 
sidered that solution neither best nor worst, and a score of 1 Indicating that the 
person considered that solution the worst o The direction of keying was determined 
by the direction of the factor loading. Those items that loaded positively on the 
factor are keyed positively and those items that loaded negatively on the factor 
Are keyed negatively. 

.Only those solutions for each problem situation that met all three criteria 
for Value factor 3 are scored for the value acculturation scale. The other solu*- 
tlons were retained for t|ie final Value acculturation scale In order to maintain 
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the integrity of the original items. The items are scored using the assigned 
weights (1, 2, or 3). The person's total score is computed by adding the as- 
signed weights of the positively keyed terms and substracting the assigned weights 
from the negatively keyed terms. In the present study, the total scores were 
transformed into standard scores with a mean of fifty and a standard deviation 
of ten. Total scores were prorated to correct for missing item responses. Up 
to two Items were deleted without affecting the psychometric properties of the 
scale. 

Reliability 

Internal consistency . An estimate of the internal Consistency was calcu- 
lated for both scales for samples 3 and 4 combined (total N« 115) . The coef- 
ficient alpha for the behavioral acculturation scale was .97 and the coefficient 
alpha for the value acculturation scale was .77. 

Parallel language forms . All of the items for both the behavioral and 
value scales I were translated into English. The technique of back translation 
(Brislini 1970) was used to insure the equivalence of the items in both languages. 
Further » an estimate of parallel form reliability was obtained by simultaneously 
administering the scales in both English and Spanish. For the behavioral scale » 
the correlation between Spanish and English forms was .88 (N- 27), £<. 00001 
whereas for the value scale, the correlation between the Spanish and English 
forms was .46 (N« 29), £<.007. 

Test-retest . An estimate of retest reliability was obtained by adminis- 
tering both scales to 30 subjects on two occassions. The second administration 
took place approximately four weeks after the first. The test-rete^t correlation 
for the behavioral acculturation scale was .96, £<. 00001, and for the value 
acculturation scale was .86, £<« 00001. 

■ ' 14 
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Validation of the model and the scales 

This section presents evidence for the construct validity of both the theore 
tical model of acculturation and the acculturation scales. Construct validity con- 
cerns the relationships between a theory and ths measureri for operationalizing 
the constructs embedded within that theory. The logic of construct validation re- 
quires the simultaneous validation of a theory and the means for operationalizing 
its constructs (Cronbach and Meehl, 1966) • Construct validation is a systematic 
process involving "the gradual accumulation of information from a variety of 
sources (Anastasl, 1968, p. 155) "concerning a theoretical construct and the 
theoretical framework from which it is derived. Thr.ee studies pertaining to the 
construct validity of both the model and the scales are reported below. While 
not conclusive, these studies provide evidence for the validity of the model and 
the results suggest that the acculturation scales are useful, operational measures 
of the construct of acculturation as presented above. 
Study 1 

, Criterion related validity is one source of construct validatlonal evidence. 
Criterion related validity concerns the relationship between a measure and some 
external, non-test variable. A basic hypothesis of the theoretical model is that 
individual aqculturation Is a linear process that progresses as a function of the 
length of time the person has been exposed to the host culture. Consequently, the 
model predicts that individual differences in measured acculturation covary with 
the number of years of exposure to the host culture. To the extent that the ac- 
culturation scale measures that construct, the longer an individual has been ex- 
posed to the language, customs, habits, norms, and values of a cultural reference 
' group, the higher the person's acculturation scorea will be. It Is therefore pos- 
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8lble to estimate directly the validity of the acculturation scales by examining 
the relationship that exists between scores on the scales and the length of time 
an individual has been exposed to a cultural reference group , providing criterion 
related validity for the first hypothesis. 

For this study, the behavioral and value acculturation scales, along with 
a biographical information sheet were administered to a group of Miami high 
school students drawn from two different high schools. The use of a high school 
samplei a population which in its natural setting is relatively homogeneous in 
terms of age^ serves to control for age as an influence on the acculturation process 
The samples used in this study are described above under the subject section as 
Samples 3 and 4. 

Two separate sets of analyses were conducted to detejTmine the relationship 
between scores on the acculturation scales and the criterion variable, number of 
years in the United States: (1) scores on the acculturation scales were cor«- 
related with the years in U«S. for the total sample (Samples 3 & A); (2) scores 
on the acculturation scales were correlated with the years in U.S. for the Cuban 
American sample (Sample 3). Since one of the criteria used to select members of 
the cultural 'reference group was reported birth in. the UsS., and since these in- 
dividuals were expected to exhibit maximum Americanization, they were assigned the 
maximum value of 18 for the criterion variable for purposes of analyses (cf • Fi-^ 
gures 1 & 2)« 

The results of the first set of analyses are as follows. For. the total 
sample used in this study, scores on the behavioral acculturation scales cor- 
related » 82 (£<. 00001) with years in U.S., and scores on the value acculturation 
* scale correlated .SSi (£<. 00001) with years in U.S. Figure 1 presents a bivariate 
plot of the distribution of scores on the behavioral acculturation scale and the 
years in U.S., while Figure 2 presents a bivariate plot of the distribution of 
scores on the value acculturation scale and years in U.S. 
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Insert Figures 1 & 2 About Here 

There are several Important points to note about the results of these 
analyses. First, the correlation between the behavioral acculturation scale and 
the number of years in the U.S. strongly suggests that the gradual acceptance 
of a host culture's language, customs, and idealized life style is an almost 
perfect linear function of the length of exposure to that culture. Total scores 
on the behavioral acculturation scales, it will be recalled, are a composite of 
these three dimensions of acculturation. The fact that it Is possible to account 
for 66% of the variation in the composite index with years in U.S. strongly sug*- 
gests that the process of behavioral acculturation is uniform for all of these 
dimensions. Second, an examination of the blvariate plot clearly reveals that 
the direction of acculturation is toward the cultural reference group. As can 
be seen from Figure 1, all of the cultural reference group members scored above 
the mean on the behavioral acculturation scale while scores of the Cuban American 
sample ranged from a low of 26 to. a high of 102. Third, the correlation between; 
the Value acculturation scale and the number of years in the U.S. suggests that the ' 
process of value accultu tat ion is also linearly related to exposure to the host f ; 
culture. The final valuis scile i^ represent Kluckhohn & Strodtbieck'i/^ 7 

(1961) relational valueV . According to^^^^ authors, a value &£ lineality iiidlcates' 
a preference for /hierarchical relations and a value on individuality ihdtcates a J^^^^^v 
preference for ' atlt6npmo^s. r^li^ expected from clinical obWtvatioiiy >el£i*'^ 

tional valuiBS change frdi4 litieality to.: Indlvidualit as acculturatloti, ptoilieedd. r 
Finally i > ah ^xfiiiiilnatlc^ f oi tfia culfeutal 

reference grobp;; cUltu¥^^ in value orlehtatioii are iib^t'ks fioniogeheoUa'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

as cultural differences In' la^^ and idealised life style. As.can , : 

be iseen from Figure 2^ the distribution of scores on the relational dimension 
exhibit cbhsldierably inote var^^^ ihan^he dlstributlon of scoreiB on the be-- : 
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havloral scale. These findings are consistent with Gerth and Mills (1953) ob- 
servation that cultures In which there Is a loose unity of social structure, such 

as In America, are more likely to result In a wider variation of values than cul- 

t 

tures with a tighter social structure, such as the Cuban culture. 

The second set oif analyses consisted of three major steps. First, the pre- 
vious set of analyses were repeated using only the Cuban American sample. Second, 
the same analyses were performed separately within the Cuban American samples, 
for both males (N« 22) and females (N» 47). Third, the behavioral and value ac- 
culturation scales were correlated for the total Cuban American sample. 

The results of the second set of analyses are as follows. For the total 
Cuban American sample the correlation between the criterion variable and the 
behavioral acculturation scale was .61 (£<. 00001) and the correlation between 
years In U.S. and scores on the value acculturation scale was .35 (£<.002). 
Scores for both scales were also correlated with years in U.S. separately for 
males. and females. The correlation between the criterion variable and behavioral 
acculturation scale scores for males (N- 22) was .49 (£< .0001) and for females 
(N- 47) was .59 (£<. 00001).' The correlation between the criterion variable and 
value acculturation scale scores for males was .31 (2<.005) and for females was 
•38 (£<.005)* Finally, the correlation between the behavioral and value accultura- 
tion scales for the total sample (N« 115) was .57' (£<.0001). 

There are three Important points to note about the results of the second set 
of analyses. First, for this acculturatlng Cuban group, behavioral acculturation 
appears to be a linear function of the amount of time an Individual has been ex- 
posed to the host culture* Second, behavioral acculturation appears to be linearly 
related to exposure to the host culture for both males and females. Third, the re- 
sults further suggest that the process of value acculturation is not as linear as 
the process of behavioral acculturation. Finally, the high correlation 
^ between scores on thfe behavioral and value acculturation scales suggests 
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that behavioral and value acculturation are parallel processes. Over time, the 
process of value and behavioral acculturation occur more or less simultaneously 
within the migrant community. 

Study 2 * 

Group differences are a second source of construct validate onal evidence. 
"If our understanding of a construct leads us to expect two groups to differ on 
the test, the expectation may be tested directly (Cronbach & Meehl, 1966, p. 76)." 
The second basic hypothesis of the acculturation model is that the rate of ac- 
culturation Is a function of the person's age, with young people acculturatlng more 
rapidly than older Individuals. Thus, the model predicts the emergence of interge- 
nerational differences in measured acculturation as the process of acculturation 
proceeds. 

To test this expectation, both Cuban American groups (Sample 1 & 3) were 
combined into one large sample (N- 334) and according to psychosocial stages (New- 
man & Newman, 1975). This classification yielded five psychosocial stages with 
the following age ranges: Early adolescence(13-17) , later adole8cence(18-22) , 
early adulthood (23-30), middle adulthood (31-50), and later adulthood (51 +) . 
Eleven subjects were missing age data. Table 3 presents the means, standard de- 
_ vlations, and F ratios for both acculturation scales scores and the number of 
years in the U.S. by psychosocial stage. Since the previous study demonstrated 
that individual differences in measured acculturation are highly related to years 
in thu U.S., an analysis was conducted to determine the equivalency of the groups 
along this dimension. As can be seen from Table 3, differences in the average 
number of years in the U.S. across psychosocial stages are nonsignificant, F (4,319) 
* .55, £ i67. Thert are two additional points to note about the results of the ana- 
lysis. First, an examination of Table 3 also indicates that intergenerational dif- 
ferences in measured behavioral acculturation are highly significant, F (4,319) - 
47.01, £<.0001 and in the direction predicted by the model. The highest mean score 
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was obtained by the early adolescents followed, in descending order, by each of 
the psychosocial stages. Second, the results presented in Table 3 indicate that 
the process of value acculturation is more complex than that of behavioral accul- 
turation. Apparently value acculturation scale s^pores are more related to psy- 
chosocial stage than age per se. Within the Cuban-American sample, the highest 
endorsement of individuality was obtained by individuals at the stage of early 
adulthood. While the meaning of this finding is not clear, the results seem to 
support, overall » the implications of developmental psychosocial theory. Ac- 
cording to psychosocial theory, the major developmental tasks of this period in- 
clude establishing a marriage, starting a family, developing a career, and esta- 
blishing a life style — all of which suggest that individuals at this stage should 
exhibit an individualistic orientation (Newman & Newman, 1975). The problem with 
using the relational value in an acculturation scale derives from the lack of 
homogeneity in values within the host culture used in this study (Gerth & Mills, 
1953). 



Insert Table 3 About Here 

Study 3 

Another type of group difference relevant for the validation of both the 
theoretical model and the scales la sex differences* The third hypothesis of 
the model la that the rate of acculturation differs for males and females with 
the former acculturatlng more rapidly than the latter. Specifically, males are 
expected to have higher acculturation scores than females as the acculturation 
process proceeds. This expectation may be tested directly. To test the hypo- 
thesis concerning aex differences In measured acculturation, the total Cuban 
American sample (Samples 1 & 3) was broken down Into a male (N« 127) and a female 
(N" 198) sample. Table 4 presents the means, and standard deviations for the be- 
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havloral and value acculturation scales by sex* Since the previous studies have 
demonstrated that Individual differences in measured acculturation are related to 
both years in U*S* and age, two analyses were conducted to determine the equiva- 
lency of these groiips along these dimensions. Fol: this purpose^ the sample was 
further broken down by number of years in U.S. and age. The average number of 
years in the U.S. for the male and female saniples, respectively, were 9.1 (SD= 5.1) 
and 8.5 (SD=» 4.6). The t^ test for these differences was nonsignificant, Jt (313) 
« 1.10, £<.27. The average age for the male and female sample, respectively, were 
27.1 (SD= 15.3) and 31.0 (SD=« 18.4), and this difference achieved significance, 
_t (321) - 1.97, £<.05. 



Insert Table 4 About Here 

In order to control for the effect of age oni the acculturation scores of 
males and females, analyses of covariance were conducted on the effect of sex 
on behavioral and value acculturation, when the effects of age were partialed out. 
Holding age constant, the difference In mean scores for the behavioral scale Is 
significant, and in the predicted direction, F (2,320) • 3.71, £<'.05* These find- 
ings Indicate that males acculturate along the behavioral dimension more rapidly 
than females, and further that this difference Is Independent of age and length 
of exposure to the host culture. Holding age constant, the difference in mean 
scores for value acculturation fail) to reach slgnlf Icancs, F (2,320) » 2.46, 
•11, suggesting that males and females do not differ significantly in their rates 
of acculturation along a relational value dimension. 

Discussion 

This paper outlines a psychosocial model of acculturation intended to account 
for the occurrence of intergenerational/acculturational /differences and its con- 
comitant family disruption^ According to this theoretical model, individual ac- 
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culturatlon is a linear function of the amount of time a person lias been exposed 
to the host culture and the rate at which the acculturation process takes place 
Is a function of the age and sex of the Individual. Further, two aspects of the 
process of acculturation Itself can be dlf f erentlsated : the process as It takes 
place along an overt behavioral dimension of functioning, and the process as It 
takes place with respect to Internalized value orientations. 

In order to Investigate the characteristics of the model of acculturation^ 
two factorlally derived acculturation scales were constructed. Although both 
scales were psychometrlcally sound, the behavioral scale proved superior to the 
value scale. With respect to its psychometric qualities, the behavioral scale 
exhibited a high degree of Internal consistency (r - .97), retest reliability 

XX 

(r « •96)i and parallel language forms reliability (r » .88). A pilot analogue 

XX XX 

study of progressive deletion analyses suggested that up to five items can be 
deleted without seriously affecting these psychometric properties. With respect 
to its construct valldltyi behavioral scale scores are highly correlated with the 
criterion variable (years in U.S.) for acculturation (r • .82, £<.00001)9 and 
predict group differences as hypothesized by the toodel (aget (4,319) « 47«01, 
£<.0001; sex: t^ (1,324) » 3.95, £<.006). In addition, the scale is short, easy 
to understand, quick to administer (administration time la five to ten minutes), 
and can be used with populations from a wide range of socioeconomic and educational 
levels. A simple scoring procedure facilitates its use in research well as 
clinical settings. Finally, the apparent generallzabllity of the 1)ehavlors tap*- 
ped by the items suggest that the scale can be modified to make it applicable for 
use with other immigrant groups. This modification can be achieved by deleting 
not more than five culturally Inappropriate items and changing the anchors of the 
remaining items to correspond to the respective host and immigrant cultures. Used 
by itself the behavioral scale is the best available measure of acculturation. 

Three studies %Tere conducted to provide validatlonal evidence for the 
ttodel* Study 1 exsmined the relationship ^etween lenght of exposure to the host 
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culture and acculturation. As predicted by the model, measured acculturation was 
found to be a linear function of the amount of time a person had been exposed to 
the host culture. Study 2 examined the relationship between age and the rate of 
acculturation. Again, consistent with the model, ^ the rate of behavioral ac- 
culturation was an inverse linear function of age. The rate of relational 
value acculturation, however, appeared to be more strongly related to psycho- 
social stage, rather than age per se . Study 3 investigated the relationship 
between the rate of acculturation and sex. As predicted, males tended to ac- 
culturate more quickly than females along the behavioral dimension. The rate 
of value acculturation, however, did not differ for males and females. The 
results of these studies thus provide strong support for the validity of the 
major features of the model, along a behavioral dimension of acculturation. 

Acculturation as conceptualized by the model sheds light on the essence 
of the process which leads to the development of the clinically observed inter*- 
generatlonal/acculturatlonal differences in Immigrant families « Specifically 
intefgenerational/acculturational differences develop over time because younger 
members of the family accu).turate more rapidly than older family members. ^ Figute 
3 illustrates graphically the process of the development of these intrafamily dif«- 
ferences ad described by the model. 



Insert Figure 3 About .Here 

Historically^ immigrant groups in the United States have been characterised 
by high levels of behavioral disorders and family disruption. It has been frequently 
suggested that these disorders occur as a consequence of certain aspects of the - 
acculturation process* Based on the acculturation model described in this papert 
it is proposed that the essential aspect of the acculturation process that leads 
to family disruption is the development of intergeneratlonal/acculturational dif-* 
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ferencGS. Thus> the model conceptualizes the etiology of family disruption 
among itmnigrant groups in terms of the nature of the acculturation processo 
Specif ically^ it is the intergenerational differences in rates of acculturation 
that lead to the development of the clinically observed intrafamily disruption. 
Further^ the model predicts that the most severe intrafamily differences in 
acculturation occur between young males and their mothers » sug{^estlng that the 
most severe Intrafamily conflicts are expected between these family members. 
Consistent with this prediction^ preliminary data obtained as t^art of the on- 
going research project indicates that the population in treatment consists pri- 
marily of young males (X^g^* 24.3) and middle aged females (X^gg^SA.l). What 
the findings do not yet explain is why some families become disrupted while others 
do not. Further studies are already underway to test the hypothesis that in 
disrupted families the effects of the acculturation process becomes exaggerated 
with acculturation accelerating in youngsters and decelerating In parents. 
Consletent with this hypothesis^ prelimin&y findings from a field study with 
Cuban mothers Indicate that mothers who report family problems tend to obtain 
lower acculturation scores than mothers who do not report problems. Moreover, 
these differences in Acculturation scores become more pronounced when years in 
U.S. Is held constant, thus, providing some support for the hypothesis that 
family disruption occurs when the process of acculturation becomes decelerated 
in parents. These preliminary clinical findings are very tentative and must be 
interpreted cautiously since other Interpretations of these data are also pos*^ 
sible. nevertheless, the psychosocial model of acculturation presented in. this 
paper seems to be of heuristic value in understanding the etiology of widespread 
family disruption in Imlgtant populations. 
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Footnotes 

computer program for use with the Statistical Packa^;e for the 
Social Sciences Is available from the senior author to score both the 
behavioral and value acculturation scales. 
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TABLE 1 

Behavioral Scale Items and Factor Loadings 



Items Loading 

1^ VThlch language do you prefer to speak? +.66 

2. What language do you speak at home? . 4^.49 

3« What language do you speak In school? 4-. 67 

4. What language do you speak at work? <f«52 

5. What language do you speak with friends? "f.TA 

6. In what language are the T.V. programs you watch? >«71 

7. In what language are the radio stations you listen to? <f«76 
B. In what language are the books and magazines you read? 4*. 68 

9. What sort of music do you listen to? +.77 

10. What sort of dances do you dance? +.6B 

11. What sort of places do you go out to? . 'f.75 

12. What sort of recreation do you engage In? 4»,74 

13. fif way of celebrating birthdays ist 4-. 64 

14. Ify way of relating to aqr fiancee is: +.60 

15. The gestures I use in talking are: +.72 
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Items Loadinp, 

Instructions: Sometimes life Is not as we really want It. 

If you could have your way, how would you like the 
following aspects of your life to be like? 

16; Food: -I'.GA 

17. Language: " +.72 

18. Music: +.82 

19. T.V, programs: +;79 

20. Books /Magazines: +,80 

21. Dances: +.76 

22. Radio jprograms: +.84 

23. Way of celebrating birthdays: +.75 

24. Way of celebrating weddings: +.72 
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TABLE 2 

Relational Value Scale : ProbletnSi Solutions, and Factor Loadings 



Factor 

Loading Items 



!• IThat should a family do if it discover that one df Its inenhers 
uses drugs? 

, At The head of the family should take charge of the Situation* 

If this does not resolve the problem then lt*s best for the 
drug user to go to a doctor or psychiatrist* 
"■■ • b. The members of the family should discuss the reason drugs 

are used and In this vay arrive together at a solution* 
+•47 c* The family should consider that the use of drugs Is a personal 

Issuet and that each Individual should lead an Independent 
life without the Interference of others • 

« 

2. Three mothers talk about what they would do If they found out 
that their daughters were having sexual relations with their 
boyfriends. 

^•51 A* The first one said: I would forbid her to continue that relt-* 

tlonshlp since It Is against the principles her father and I 
have taught her. 

«f«55 b» The second one said: I think she has a right to act freely 

without her parent's Interference. 
- . c« The third one said: I would speak with ny daughter as If she 

were a friend* We would try discussing It to see If It Is a 
Mture and responsible relationship and together we would 
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Factor 

Loading Items 



reach an agreement as to what is best for her, 

3. Three young wotnen were talking about how they would feel if their 
families knew that they were maintaining sexual relations with 
their boyfriends. 

a. The flrot one would see herself as belonging to a group 

people who find no reason to restrict sexual relations to 
tnarrlage. 

-.54 b. The second one would feel guilty for having acted against the 

principles that her parents have taught her. 
+.3? c. The third would consider that she h*aa a right to live as she 

pleases without having to account for her behavior to anyone* . 

4« In reference to women ... three different points of view follow: 

a« Man and woman should be pisrtners. She should work If she wants 
tOf and at the same time share the duties of the household 
with her husband. 

-.37 b« A woman should be a man*s ccsip lament. Thus^ while he goes 

out to workt she should take care of the housework and the 
children. 

+•52 e. Women should try to achieve their own goals t without allowing 

their husbands or traditional Ideas to limit tKem. 
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Factor . 

liOadlnR , Items 



5. Three different opinions are r,ivcn as to how decisions should be 
reached In a family: 

. a,. Each meirtber of the family should give his/her opinion and ^ 

among all re^ch an apreemeht, ; ^ ^ / V; ' t 

+.43 ti. Each member- of ^^i^^ family should, make hid oxm decision/ v.^^- ; 

without tOnijultlnj^ other Wmberd of the family r v ; 0 - - : 
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' ' fci • ' The^ fatht^^ ahbitld itthk^^ the decision for the whole family* • 

" 6iV -Three pedpife^Wre^feaik^ 'about abort ion >->^/v, '., ^1$ : r;* 
; • - a* ; The ' f ^ said: | Human beings ifthbuld submit te, natikral < ; . 

- occurring phenoin^nat atich as pregnancy / rather tlian teter- ' 
faring with hatute be means of an abortion. 
....^ b« The second one aaidt One has to live in harmony, with nature. 

Natural methods should be used to prevent pregnancy so that 
the harmony between man and nature ie not altered as it is with 
abortion. 

+.47 c. The third ona said: Htiman beings are entitled to control their 
lives and abortion is one method of doing this. 
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TABLE 3 

Means 9 Standard Deviations and F Ratios for the Acculturation 
Scales^ and for Years in U.S. by Psychosocial Staple 







Behavioral 
Accultura- 
tion 


Value 

Accultura- 
tion 


Years 

in 
,U.S. 




N 


X 


SD 


X SD 


X SD 


Early 

Adolescence 

/in 1 7\ 

(13-17; 


90 


68.0 


16.9 


49.1 7.5 


9.2 4.7 


Later 

Adolescence 
(18-22) 


91 


66.2 


39.8 


52.2 10.7 


8.4 4.7 


Early 

Adulthood 

(23-30) 


32 


63.2 


13.7 


56.5 12.1 


8.7 4.1 


Mlddl* 

Adulthood 
(31-50) 


67 


54.9 


16.3 


48.7 8;3 


9.1 4.9 


Later 

Adulthood 
(50f) 


A3 


27.7 


16.2 


42.99 8.9 


8.1 5.5 


r Ratio 




47.10**** 


8.32** 


0.547 



•*£<.0t 

«**«£<.pboi 
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TABLF 4 



MeanSy and Standard Heviations for Acculturation Scale Scores by Rex 







Behavioral 
Accultu- 
ration 


Value 
Accultu- 
ration 




N 


X SD 


X SD 


MALE 

> 


127 


63.0 21.6, 


51.4 11.0 


lEMALE 


198 


56.2 21.3 


49.2 9.1 





BEHAVIORAL ACCULTURATION 




HF 1. Self -reported behavior acculturation scores as a function of 
the number of yc«s of exposure to the host culture. 



VALUE ACCULTURATION 




Relational value acculturation scores as a function of the number of 
years of exposure to the host culture. 
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